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ABSTRACT 



This 22-country survey was conducted between 1994 and 1998. 
Representative samples of adults aged 16-65 were interviewed and tested at 
home using the same literacy tests. The main purpose of the survey was to 
find out how well adults use information to function in society. Another aim 
was to investigate the factors that influence literacy proficiency and to 
compare these between countries. Ten international indicators are presented 
that allow readers to compare the literary proficiency of Americans with that 
of other populations as measured on the prose literary scale; similar results 
are provided in quantitative scales. The findings confirm how low literacy is 
an important issue in all regions in all countries surveyed. On the whole, 
the findings show that Americans are at an average level of prose literacy 
performance, behind the Nordic countries and the Netherlands but on a par 
with adults in Australia, Canada, and Germany. Literacy proficiency is more 
unequally distributed in the United States and Canada than in Europe, with 
the most literate 25% of North Americans scoring far higher than average. 
"Life- long" learning programs, as well as early childhood education, more 
access to adult education and to information and communication technologies, 
and the promotion of literacy- rich environments at work, home, and in the 
community are proposed as solutions to improve adult literacy. The paper is 
divided into 3 chapters, 4 annexes, and 10 data-rich figures. (Adjunct ERIC 
Clearinghouse for ESL Literacy Education) (KFT) 
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The United States Department of Education has initiated and funded several large-scale surveys 
of reading comprehension and literacy proficiency among the adult population since the 1970s. 
The latest of these was the National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS), conducted between 1989 and 
1992. These surveys have produced a wealth of data and new insights relevant to literacy policy 
and practice. 

Whereas early previous studies treated literacy as a condition that adults either have or do not 
have, the important innovation introduced in more recent surveys has been to measure literacy 
proficiency along a continuum denoting how well adults use information to function in society. 
Thus, today, literacy is no longer defined in terms of an arbitrary standard of reading 
comprehension, distinguishing the few who completely fail the test (the “illiterates”) from nearly 
all those growing up in America who reach a minimum threshold (those who are “literate”). 

This new approach led to a rethinking of the nature and magnitude of the literacy issues 
faced by America because the 1992 NALS data did not support the common belief that literacy 
difficulties beset only a tiny and marginal proportion of the population. Policy makers and 
researchers associated with the survey discovered that at least one in every four adults lacked the 
minimum literacy skills needed for coping with everyday life and work in a complex, 
information-dependent society. 

This finding put literacy issues squarely back on the policy agenda. But new questions also 
began to be asked. Key among them was whether the profiles of literacy skills of Americans were 
any different from those of other industrialized countries. Action on the literacy policy front was 
seen as depending in part on an answer to this question. 

It was for this reason that the National Center for Education Statistics of the United States 
Department of Education, in close co-operation with Statistics Canada and the Government of 
Canada, initiated the steps and provided the necessary funding to develop the first International 
Adult Literacy Survey (IALS), launched in 1994. Since the mid-1990s, surveys of adult literacy 
skills have been undertaken in more than 20 countries. Together these countries account for over 
50 percent of the world’s entire gross domestic product. As such, the literacy data now available 
contribute importantly to an understanding of the demand and supply of skills in the global, 
knowledge-based economy. 

This monograph presents 10 international indicators that allow readers to compare the 
literacy proficiency of Americans with that of other populations. The findings confirm that low 
literacy is an important issue in all regions and countries surveyed. But there are both countries 
that do better and countries that do worse than the United States. Understanding why these 
differences have occurred, and particularly, what policies may have contributed to success and 
failure, is an important consideration. 

Drawing on the results of the International Adult Literacy Survey, on the findings of 
previous research, and on the collective experience of Member countries of the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD), this monograph concludes with a proposal 
for 10 targets and tools for improving literacy. While not all will carry equal weight in national 
and state strategies, each will have to be considered as part of a comprehensive and encompassing 
plan of action for building a truly literate America. 



Ronald S. Pugsley 
Director 

Division of Adult Education and Literacy 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education 



United States Department of Education 




Executive Summary 

The International Adult Literacy Survey was a 22-country initiative conducted between 1994 and 
1998. In every country nationally representative samples of adults aged 16-65 were interviewed and 
tested at home, using the same literacy test. The main purpose of the survey was to find out how 
well adults use information to function in society. Another aim was to investigate the factors that 
influence literacy proficiency and to compare these between countries. 

This monograph presents 10 international indicators that allow readers to compare the 
literacy proficiency of Americans with that of other populations. The results presented in the text 
refer to the prose literacy scale. Similar results for the document and quantitative scales are 
provided in Annex A. Where applicable, the data tables in Annex A also include the standard 
errors of the estimates. These errors are taken into account when overall country comparisons are 
made. 

The findings confirm that low literacy is an important issue in all regions and countries 
surveyed. On the whole, the findings show that American adults are at an average level of prose 
literacy performance, behind the Nordic countries and the Netherlands but at a par with adults in 
Australia, Canada and Germany. But on every indicator there are both countries that do better and 
countries that do worse than the United States. 

The average performance results for the United States and neighboring Canada mask the 
fact that in both countries there is a high degree of variation in the distribution of prose literacy 
skills, with large numbers of people at both the lowest and the highest levels of literacy. 
Americans and Canadians at the top 25th percentile of the population distribution have a high 
average level of literacy compared with adults in all other nations surveyed, including Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland and the United Kingdom. But inequality in the range of literacy scores in 
North America is also among the highest of the countries studied. This inequality in the 
distribution of literacy ability poses a large challenge to policy makers. 

The challenge issued to policy makers is to ensure that all citizens have access to literacy- 
and learning-rich environments in their homes, their communities and at work. This implies a 
commitment to literacy and learning in every aspect of daily life — ‘life-wide’ as well as ‘life- 
long’. Accordingly, ‘life-long learning’ is proposed as offering -an overall framework for the 
design and implementation of policies for improving literacy in America. Within this framework, 
10 specific policy targets and instruments are identified: 

• Promoting cultures of life-long and life-wide learning 

• Promoting early childhood education and care programs 

• Promoting measures to improve the quality of education 

• Promoting steps to reduce inequality in the outcomes of schooling 

• Promoting access to adult education for all citizens 

• Promoting workplace literacy programs 

• Promoting literacy-rich environments at work 

• Promoting literacy-rich environments at home 

• Promoting literacy-rich environments in the community 

• Promoting access to information and communication technologies 

There are domains of public policy other than those related to education and work that are 
literacy sensitive. Sometimes indirectly rather than by design, policy can influence literacy 
acquisition, maintenance and use. Literacy is, for example, a factor in crime prevention and the 
administration of justice. There also is evidence showing that literacy has health policy 
implications. Literacy is an element in the framing of policies related to youth and seniors. Language, 
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culture or citizenship policies also have literacy dimensions, as do social welfare policies, rural 
development policies, and policies related to various disadvantaged groups. 

Policy for improving literacy outcomes in America therefore requires a multiple approach, 
one that ensures that literacy issues are an integral concern in the framing of other public policies. 




OmtroducStomi 



Overview 

The International Adult Literacy Survey was the first comparative assessment of adult literacy 
skills ever undertaken internationally. Over 75,000 adults from 22 countries were interviewed and 
tested in their homes in 15 languages between 1994 and 1998. The purpose of the study was to 
improve understanding of the nature and magnitude of the literacy issues faced by nations and to 
investigate the factors that influence the development of adult literacy skills in various settings — 
at home, at work and across countries. 

In 1994, nine countries — Canada (English and French-speaking populations), France, 1 
Germany, Ireland, the Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland (German and French-speaking 
regions) and the United States — fielded the world’s first large-scale, comparative assessment of 
adult literacy. Data for seven of these countries were published in December 1995. Five 
additional countries or territories — Australia, the Flemish community in Belgium, Great Britain, 
New Zealand and Northern Ireland — administered the IALS instruments in 1996 and published 
results in November 1997. Finally, nine other countries or regions — Chile, the Czech Republic, 
Denmark, Finland, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Slovenia and the Italian-speaking region of 
Switzerland — participated in a new wave of collection in 1998. Results for these latter countries 
became first available in June 2000; findings for most of them are included in this monograph. 

Definition of Literacy 

In IALS proficiency levels along a continuum denote how well adults use information to function 
in society. Thus, literacy is defined as the ability to understand and employ printed information in 
daily activities , at home , at work and in the community — to achieve one's goals , and to develop 
one's knowledge and potential In denoting a broad set of information-processing competencies, 
this conceptual approach points to the multiplicity of skills that constitute literacy in advanced 
industrialized countries. 

The conceptual framework and the definitions of the literacy domains used for the 
assessment built on the seminal work of Irwin Kirsch and Peter Mosenthal (see Annex C). In 
particular, the IALS assessment was based on the theoretical and methodological insights offered 
by four large-scale North-American surveys: The Functional Reading Study conducted in the 
U.S. by the Educational Testing Service (ETS) in the early 1970s; the Young Adult Literacy 
Survey fielded in the U.S. by ETS in 1985; the Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities 
undertaken by Statistics Canada in 1989; and the National Adult Literacy Survey conducted in the 
United States by ETS between 1989 and 1992. 2 

Literacy is measured operationally in terms of three domains, each encompassing a 
common set of skills relevant for diverse tasks: 

• Prose literacy - the knowledge and skills needed to understand and use information from 
texts including editorials, news stories, poems and fiction. 

• Document literacy - the knowledge and skills required to locate and use information 
contained in various formats, including job applications, payroll forms, transportation 
schedules, maps, tables and charts. 

• Quantitative literacy - the knowledge and skills required to apply arithmetic operations, 
either alone or sequentially, to numbers embedded in printed materials, such as balancing 
an account, figuring out a tip, completing an order form or determining the amount of 
interest on a loan from an advertisement. 
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The IALS employed a sophisticated methodology developed and applied by the 
Educational Testing Service to measure literacy proficiency for each domain on a scale ranging 
from 0 to 500 points. Literacy ability in each domain is expressed by a score, defined as the point 
at which a person has an 80 percent chance of successful performance from among the set of 
tasks of varying difficulty included in the assessment. 3 Five levels of literacy correspond to 
measured ranges of scores achieved. Level 1 indicates persons with very poor skills, where the 
individual may, for example, be unable to determine the correct amount of medicine to give a 
child from information printed on the package. Level 2 respondents can deal only with material 
that is simple, clearly laid out, and in which the tasks involved are not too complex. It denotes a 
weak level of skill, but more hidden than Level 1. It identifies people who can read, but test 
poorly. They may have developed coping skills to manage everyday literacy demands, but their 
low level of proficiency makes it difficult for them to face novel demands, such as learning new 
job skills. Performance at Levels 3, 4 and 5 requires the ability to integrate several sources of 
information and solve more complex problems. 



Study Design 

The data presented in this report were collected by the countries participating in successive cycles 
of data collection between 1994 and 1998, using nationally representative samples of the adult 
population aged 16-65. The fact that some countries collected data a few years earlier or later 
than others is thought not to affect the international comparability of the survey data because the 
literacy profiles of nations are quite stable and are normally expected to change only slowly with 
the passing of time. 4 

The survey was conducted in people’s homes by experienced interviewers. The design used 
for IALS combined educational assessment techniques with methods of household survey 
research. Multiple quality control measures were implemented throughout the course of the study 
in order to ensure that high-quality data would be obtained. Annex B describes the measures 
taken to improve data quality and comparability and addresses specific issues concerning validity, 
reliability and comparability. 

In brief, respondents were first asked a series of questions to obtain background and 
demographic information. Once this background questionnaire was completed, the interviewer 
presented a booklet containing six simple tasks. If a respondent failed to complete at least two of 
these correctly, the interview was adjourned. Respondents who completed two or more tasks 
correctly were then given a much larger variety of tasks, printed in a separate booklet. The 
assessment was not timed, and respondents were urged to try each exercise. Respondents were 
thus given maximum opportunity to demonstrate their skills. 



Survey and Research Team 

IALS was a large-scale co-operative effort by governments, national statistical agencies, research 
institutions and the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD). Overall 
responsibility for the study was shared between Mr. T. Scott Murray and Ms. Nancy Darcovich of 
Statistics Canada and Mr. Albert Tuijnman, formerly of the OECD. The development and 
implementation of the survey were co-ordinated by Statistics Canada and the Educational Testing 
Service (ETS) of Princeton, New Jersey. Mr. Irwin Kirsch and Mr. Kentaro Yamamoto were ETS 
Project co-Directors. Ms. Marilyn Binkley of the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
was the National Study Director for the U.S. component of the study. Mr. Stan Jones, consultant 
to Statistics Canada, acted as International Project Advisor. 

Data collection constituted the largest cost to the countries that participated in the IALS 
program of work. Most paid the full cost of data collection 5 and adhered to the international data 
collection guidelines specified by Statistics Canada and ETS. The costs of the international co- 
ordination, data analysis and reporting for the first survey cycle were covered principally by the 
Canadian Government and NCES. In further cycles the participating countries were required to 
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